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CARNIVAL AND ASHES 


HE prayers and gospels of the pre-lenten season, and more 
especially of Lent itself, attempt to awaken us to a pro- 
found realization of the fact that only through penance 
and through uncompromising rejection of sin, that is, 
through a thorough change of heart, can we partake of 

the redemption of Christ. Through His incarnation, His passion 
and death, Christ gained for us the graces of salvation without any 
merit on our part. But He respects the free will of the creature that 
He Himself has made: He will not force His graces upon us, nor 
will He press them upon us like alms upon an unwilling pauper. 


He demands that we work seriously and tirelessly, and at every 
hour of the day of our life, in the vineyard that He Himself has 
planted (Septuagesima Sunday). Only a heart freed from sin and 
evil inclinations can become the field producing fruit fifty and a 
hundred-fold for the divine Sower (Sexagesima). Whoever re- 
fuses to toil at purifying his sin-laden and sin-warped heart will 
of necessity remain in fatal darkness, and the light of salvation 
and grace will not reach him. Even the Savior Himself, the divine 
Light-bearer, cannot cure the obdurate one of his blindness (Quin- 
quagesima). 

Such unhappy persons, who stubbornly neglect to labor at the 
one thing necessary, are branded by holy Scripture as ‘“‘fools”’ 
(Luke 12:20). Our holy Mother Church too is constantly driv- 
ing home the same lesson: If you are not rich as regards God, but 
are content to say to your soul: Take thy ease, eat, drink and be 
merry, you are a fool of fools. Most urgently does she remind us 
of this fact during Lent, on Ash Wednesday, and during the days 
that immediately precede. 


These carnival days in particular contain a remarkable lesson 
of spirituality for us. According to their origin and the Church’s 
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intention they are anything but days of thoughtless conviviality, 
and certainly not of dissolute merrymaking. They are not a carry- 
over from pagan times, of which the Church was unable to de- 
stroy the memory and observance. Rather are they an integral part 
of the Church year, with the significant task of illustrating graphi- 
cally the first part of the Church’s sermon text for this season: 
“You are fools, all of you who seek your final end in earthly 
things! I your Mother will during the coming weeks of Lent show 
you where true happiness may be found, Who it is that brought 
it, and how He merited it for us.” 

Proof that Shrovetide and the carnival days, despite their rollick- 
ing good fun and general merriment, really had a deadly serious 
objective, is furnished us by the medieval carnival. 

It was an impressive moment, early on Shrove Monday morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock, when the procession of “‘the princes of this 
world,”’ in all their tinsely splendor, followed by a long train of 
personified human vices, sins and infirmities, solemnly entered the 
city gate and took possession of the town. All the actors wore 
highly conventionalized wooden masks, and curiously elaborate 
costumes, handed down from generation to generation, which did 
not even reveal the sex of the wearer. They were the characters 
and scenes from Everyman that passed through the streets that 
morning: Death, the Devil, Lady Earth, Vanity, Beauty, the 
Courtesan, Sin, Wisdom, the Rich Man, the Poor Man, the Beg- 
gar, the Drunkard, the various trades and professions, the differ- 
ent ages of man, the personified capital sins and vices, the joys 
and sorrows of human life, etc. How ridiculous now appeared the 
conceit of “‘the Self-Complacent,”” who with a fat and smug smile 
strode self-consciously along under his ‘‘regal canopy”’ in the form 
of a tiny umbrella. How tragicomic were “the Snivelers,’’ the 
pessimists, with wooden tears on their masks so large that no 
handkerchief of whatever size could wipe them away. These also 
paraded under an umbrella-canopy, woebegone and lugubrious, 
voicing their eternal grief and weltschmerz, and lamenting their 
inability to paint life darkly enough. 

Many other characters there were, bedecked with iron and cop- 
per bells and chains, sometimes more than thirty pounds in 
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CARNIVAL AND ASHES 


weight, swaying and shuffling about in ancient dance rhythms. 
What else did they mean to say except: “Look at us fools! Just 
look at us!’’ Then there were the capital sins, represented as wild 
men or centaurs, bestriding wooden hobby horses which seemed 
to dash madly this way and that, or which were led along on a 
rope by other wild-looking men who lashed them on with whips. 
Up in front were hundreds of children, the so-called ‘fools’ off- 
spring,’’ who shrilled and sang and danced about crazily. 


Several of the masked paraders carried huge books, in which 
appeared in large script certain standard, pointed witticisms, with 
illustrations to match, about various types of people: the quarrel- 
some wife, the lazy workman, the scapegrace husband, the meddle- 
some mother-in-law, the skinflint employer, ctc. As they passed 
by some onlooker who was notoriously classifiable under one or 
the other of these headings, they would in a disguised voice call 
his attention to the respective picture and gleefully quote him the 
corresponding chapter and verse. And to allay any ruffled feelings, 
the victim was given a sweetmeat by his annoyer, much as the 
executioner of those same medieval times begged pardon of his 
victim for having to inflict hurt upon him. 

Thus did the merriment of the passing hour imperfectly con- 
ceal a stern seriousness. The general hilarity, which in early times 
never degenerated into coarseness, was itself the means the Church 
took to warn her children not to be spiritual fools. Piercing 
through the noise and fun-making, and clearly heard by all, was 
her warning voice: ‘‘Don’t imagine it will help you much to attract 
attention to yourself with your smug boastfulness or your whining 
self-pity. Men have always been anxious to sound the gong of 
their own little talents and abilities, or their knowledge however 
small. It is human weakness to play to the gallery, to feed on 
flattery, and to think one’s own tiny concerns of the utmost im- 
portance. But all that is ‘vanity and vexation of mind’ (Eccl. 
2:11). Only one thing is necessary: Save your soul; give heed to 
what the Church will command you during the coming season 
of Lent.” 

Such is the meaning of the carnival days in the eyes of the 
Church. And because she is in no way an enemy of good fun or 
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a kill-joy, she has never discouraged innocent merrymaking during 
these days that precede the strict season of penance. In earlier cen- 
turies, it was customary for those who had canonically observed 
the lenten season and fast to celebrate its termination with a festal 
meal of blessed foods on Easter day. (Compare our ritual bless- 
ings of food on Easter Sunday!) And certainly the Church did 
not hold it against them if on the last day before the long fast 
they indulged their appetite for meat with more than the usual 
relish and capacity. Hence the derivation of the word ‘“‘carni- 
val” (“‘carn’ aval,” from “‘avalare,”’ ‘‘avaler,” ‘‘to gulp down.” 
More commonly, however, the word is derived from “carne vale,” 
i.e., “goodbye, meat.’ For this is the day ubi caro valet, on 
which we bid farewell to flesh meat for the duration). This 
same Church calls out to us: Rejoice always, again I say rejoice. 
But, rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 4:4). She knew what she was 
about when she instituted the Gaudete and Laetare Sundays in 
the middle of Advent and Lent. ‘‘All things have their season: 
... there is a time to weep, and a time to laugh. A time to mourn, 
and a time to dance” (Eccl. 3:4). But Christian joy is not the 
same as having ‘‘a high time,”’ nor are happiness and pleasure at 
all necessarily coextensive. 

It is really quite instructive to note how in the course of time 
the meaning and purpose of the Christian carnivaltide became ob- 
scured, and later vitiated. 

To the same extent that the observance of the lenten fast de- 
clined and “carne vale’’ was celebrated by those who had not the 
slightest intention of abstaining from meat, and neither under- 
stood nor cared about the religious-liturgical role of these days, 
the festivities of the carnival days became progressively more un- 
bridled and licentious. The late middle ages already witnessed a 
growing coarseness of the carnival plays, especially of the judg- 
ment and wedding scenes. Hans Sachs (he of Meistersinger fame), 
who himself composed more than eighty such morality plays and 
was an expert at pricking human foibles, felt obliged to protest 
sharply against the gross vulgarity that was beginning to appear 
in plays of this type. At the time of the Reformation, these plays 
often became vehicles of religious propaganda in which the Church 
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CARNIVAL AND ASHES 


and her doctrine and practices were travestied. Ever since the six- 
teenth century Renaissance, moreover, with its love of display, 
the masquerades and allied entertainments became ever more elab- 
orate. They gradually came to resemble more and more the ancient 
pagan feasts dedicated to Saturn and Bacchus (god of wine), with 
all their revelry, questionable dances, masquerades and debauch- 
eries of various kinds. The time of celebration, too, was extended. 
Whereas formerly the festivities had begun, at the earliest, on the 
feast of St. Blase (Feb. 3), they now started already with the 
Epiphany feast. 

The meaningful “‘carne vale,’’ ‘‘farewell to flesh meat,’’ now 
was metamorphosed into a jolly “Prince Carnival” (most likely 
an adaptation from the earlier procession of ‘‘the princes of this 
world’). And the former ‘Fools’ Kermis,”” as Shrove Monday 
was called in honor of all the worldly-minded fools who would 
soon be brought to order by the lenten season, became a day of 
bedlam, on which ancient pagan practices of noise-making, drub- 
bings with staves and pig-bladders (forerunners of our own toy 
balloons!) , etc. were resurrected. (The ancient Germanic peoples 
at their spring festivals believed by these means to frighten and 
drive away the unfriendly spirits of winter.) At the close of these 
festivities, usually early on Ash Wednesday morning, carnivaltide, 
represented as an old witch, was then ceremoniously buried, 
drowned or burned.—Not much, evidently, was left of the orig- 
inal Christian conception of these days. 

The Church soon took measures to counteract this perversion 
of the carnival days and especially the excesses committed. The 
new devotion of the forty hours before the exposed Blessed Sac- 
rament was introduced in order to keep the faithful away from 
the objectionable celebrations and to atone for the sins occasioned 
by these days. This pious practice was sponsored in Italy in the 
sixteenth century by St. Charles Borromeo, St. Philip Neri, and 
Cardinal Paleotti. St. Ignatius Loyola and the Society were like- 
wise instrumental in propagating it widely. Sermons, rogation 
processions and public prayers formed its usual program. Pope 
Benedict XIV granted a plenary indulgence for its observance in 
the papal states, which his successor, Clement XIII, then ex- 
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tended to the universal Church. In our own day, a service of 
reparation before the Blessed Sacrament, followed by Benediction, 
has become customary on the eve before Ash Wednesday. 


It may be of interest to add that in England a relic of the old 
Catholic significance of carnivaltide has maintained itself to some 
extent through the centuries. On Tuesday before Ash Wednesday 
morning in many of the old parishes a church bell is rung. In 
London it has the picturesque name of “‘pancake-bell’’, for this 
day in every household is the traditional day for pancakes. In 
Catholic times, this ringing of the bell was a reminder to the 
people that today they must go to confession in preparation for 
Lent; hence the name Shrove Tuesday, i. e., Confession Tuesday. 


No one, and least of all the Church, condemns joy or gayety. 
Man has need of relaxation, of sloughing off the cares of the day 
and of enjoying himself with his friends. A good laugh is the 
best kind of constitutional. Horace, who knew how to enjoy 
life, told the Romans of his day: “Dulce est desipere in loco— 
Good-natured horseplay is fine in its place.’ But Aristotle before 
him had already condemned ‘‘most men, and men of the most 
vulgar type, who identify the good, or happiness with pleasure”’ 
(Nicom. Ethics 1,5). 

St. Augustine can serve us as a safe guide during this period of 
preparation for Lent, and of course, during the season itself, too. 
“The pagans,”’ he says, ‘‘present each other with gifts of friend- 
ship, but you should give alms during these days of wickedness. 
They shout their songs of love and pleasure; you must learn to 
find joy in the hearing of the word of God. They run eagerly 
to the theatre; you must flock to the churches. They guzzle their 
drinks; you must be temperate and fast.” 

BERNARD STRASSER, O.S.B. 
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ALTER CHRISTUS—IN THE MAKING 


OW many seminarians have dreamed of a seminary 
review, a clearing-house for their fruitful imagina- 
tions, a white sheet made red, black, and blue with 
their just complaints and constructive criticisms! 
What seminarian, then, would not welcome the in- 

vitation of an editor to contribute to a recognized review that is 
already reaching an ever-increasing number of wide-awake sem- 
inarians and equally alert superiors? A grand opportunity of 
which we shall take advantage; and, like the timid convert who 
was told she need not tell her sins to the priest but only to God, 
while the priest merely listened in, we can direct our remarks to 
sympathetic fellow-seminarians while the spiritual directors, very 
reverend rectors and faculty members in general stand by with 
one ear to the breeze. 


Seriously, however, there will be no breeze and certainly noth- 
ing to embarrass any director of souls unless it be the naivety of 
our proposals. 


To secure a living with the Church yzar in the seminary is a 
major undertaking. Like all such, however, it is more readily 
understood and more easily accomplished when broken down 
into its component parts. A liturgical year is made up of three 
hundred and sixty-five liturgical days. 


The aim of each liturgical day is to grow rich in Christ and a 
prime principle of liturgical wisdom is “opus Dei ad opes Det’’; 
and the greatest act in this work of God is the holy Mass. The 
liturgical day begins, progresses and ends with Christ in the Mass. 


This day does not begin for the seminarian at 5:30 a.m. with 
the hebdomadarian’s ““Benedicamus Domino.” It begins the night 
before with the seminarian’s own preparation for morning medi- 
tation. 


It should not be necessary to stress the need for meditation; 
but it is. Personally, I am convinced that no seminarian can be- 
come a rich priest without faithfully and regularly visiting the 
storehouse of divine wisdom and love. To support this firm 
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conviction, may I quote that master of spirituality, Dom Chaut- 
ard, whose Soul of the Apostolate every seminarian resolves to 
read again? ‘‘Give me,”’ he writes, ‘‘the conviction, Adorable Mas- 
ter, that in this age of absorbing and perilous occupations, the 
liturgical life, however perfect it may be, cannot do without 
mental prayer” (p. 217). We might even add, how can that 
liturgical life be perfect without mental prayer? And this would 
seem to be the mind of the Church if we read the postcommunion 
for the feast of the Epiphany correctly: ‘‘Grant, we beseech Thee, 
almighty God, that what we celebrate with solemn office we may 
attain by the understanding of a purified mind.” 


Meditation manuals are helpful, especially in the beginning, 
but not necessary. The Missal is our meditation manual, with its 
supplement the Breviary. The use of it will depend on individual 
training and inclinations. One method is to read through the 
entire Proper of the Mass the night before, select what appears 
to be the central thought, and arrange under that the related 
truths as found in the various parts. Write this out on a card or 
sheet of paper so that in the morning the major portion of the 
meditation period will not be spent in a search for suggestive 
words and phrases. This card, (4x6 is a convenient standard 
size), can be slipped in the Missal, referred to again during 
thanksgiving, and then, completed with the thoughts and reso- 
lutions from meditation, filed away for the monthly day of 
recollection and for those future homilies we are going to give 
the faithful. 


In this regard also, it would be helpful if all seminarians might 
enjoy a short instruction on the forthcoming feast, given the 
evening before by the spiritual director, one of the faculty, or by 
one of the senior seminarians in turn. Even a reading of the 
saint’s life would be helpful. But of much more value is the in- 
struction, which can easily be prepared with the aid of commen- 
taries like those of Parsch, Gueranger, Marmion and others, and 
from the lessons in the Breviary. The plea of ‘‘No time’’ is merely 
an admission that too much time is being devoted to matters less 
important than the Mass. Here is an opportunity for some syn- 
thesizing in the seminary. 
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ALTER CHRISTUS 


The Mass itself, which will be at least a Missa Recitata in 
form, should be more fruitful since our souls will be more per- 
tectly disposed for active participation, because of a good medita- 
tion on it. Our preparation for the Sacrifice will have begun long 
before the Introibo. The words of Epistle and Gospel will be 
familiar, meaningful and grace-full. We shall not be empty- 
hearted or empty-handed at Offertory and Consecration. And 
when we are invited to the banquet table at holy Communion, 
the honored Confessor, Martyr or Doctor on our left will be as 
familar to us as the irritating confrere on our right who, incident- 
ally, exists for every seminarian in every seminary, every year 
and all the year around. 

Living out the day liturgically is simply a matter of faithfully 
fulfilling the Offertory “‘per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso.’’ The 
individual seminary rule is here the golden rule. At noon, the 
particular examen will offer a new opportunity for recollection 
on the Mass of the day. Sometime in the course of the afternoon 
there will be a private and prayerful reading of the holy Scrip- 
tures. A rereading of the Epistle and Gospel from the Mass and a 
perusal of the complete psalm from which the introit verse was 
taken are also helpful to fuller realization of their meaning. 

The Book of Christ and the Sacrifice of Christ are the two 
spiritual legs of every Catholic. If some Catholic priests hobble 
along on one or even two wooden legs, there is a good possibility 
it is because their normal limbs became atrophied in the seminary 
when the flow of Christian life from Book and Altar ceased to 
course through their spiritual veins. Incidentally, the Breviary 
might be followed as a safe guide for public reading of holy 
Scripture. One may acquire considerable patience by listening to 
the Book of Job from the First Sunday of Advent to the Fifth 
after Easter, but he may also acquire something less contributory 
to a richer liturgical life. 

The daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament also will probably be 
made in the afternoon. The seminarian who is not encouraged 
to make this regularly is not being treated fairly. On the other 
hand, those seminaries are worthy of emulation where, in addi- 
tion, both seminary and faculty members offer continuous adora- 
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tion throughout a large part of every day, and not only on the 
First Friday as is the general custom. It is not necessary to have 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed for this adoration; and the time 
allotted to each person, once a week, need not be long. If the 
number of seminarians is small, the total daily period may be 
shortened proportionately. 

The evening of our liturgical day brings night prayers and 
general examination. The element of thanksgiving in the latter 
ought not be lost sight of. Itself a great act of thanksgiving, the 
morning Mass has brought a flood of graces that should now 
prompt us to most generous expressions of gratitude. This, of 
course, can and should be done privately; but there is also need 
for public expression and this may best be given in the ideal night 
prayer, Compline. Preceded by the general examination and fol- 
lowed by the reverend superior’s paternal blessing, Compline gives 
a perfect public finish to the seminary day. Already a fair number 
of seminaries are adopting this laudable practice of reciting or 
chanting (on Sundays and special feasts) Compline in common. 

In conclusion, a few words might be said about the Divine 
Office in general. A good preparation for regular recitation as a 
subdeacon is active membership in the League of the Divine Office, 
beginning even as early as the first year of philosophy. It is a 
known fact that we love to do whatever we do well, and we do 
most things well only after acquiring knowledge and skill through 
study and practice. Active membership in the League contributes 
to both, so that when the Office comes as an obligation it is one 
that is assumed with genuine joy. It should, of course, be prayed, 
whenever possible, before the Altar, the most suitable place to 
“offer continually to God a sacrifice of praise, the fruit of lips.” 
Moreover, this helps to remind us of the close relation between 
Office and Mass, Book and Altar. Blessed is that boy who loves 
to linger near the Altar. And blessed is he if, as a newly ordained 
subdeacon, he is told by his director, ‘“‘Now the Office is your 
first duty. Everything else comes after that, including studies.” 
Such a one will generally feel free to pray “‘digne, attente ac de- 
vote.”” And on many a busy day will he bless his spiritual director 
for those words, but especially during examination week! 
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ALTER CHRISTUS 


Besides Compline, the hour of Prime is also being recited in 
common by a number of seminaries. Would that deacons and 
subdeacons, together with the Fathers of the faculty, might come 
together before the Altar for the common recitation of at least 
Matins and Lauds! No one who has experienced the joy of an 
Office well recited in common will hestitate to second this sug- 
gestion. And how much more conducive to the glory of God and 
to fraternal charity this would be than the present wide-spread 
practice, according to which each one hies off to his own favorite 
haunt, whether that be to the rocker in his room, to the smooth- 
surfaced tennis court, or beneath the trees along the broad board- 
walk. The public and social character of our Divine Office, as of 
our priesthood in general, is more apt to be appreciated when 
publicly and socially performed. 

PETER A. NEARING 





It is well that the liturgical movement has entered 
our seminaries. It has spiritual advantages all its own; 
it brings our candidates closer to the holy Sacrifice; but 
not the least advantage is that it makes the student read 
and understand the Scriptures from the first line to the 
last as the Church understands them, for she is Scrip- 
ture’s “‘optima interpres.’"--VERY REV. THOMAS 
PLASSMANN, O.F.M., in the Brblical Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1943. 
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BELLARMINE AND THE USE OF LATIN 


HETHER or not the contemporary conditions which 
have given rise to the modern liturgical movement 
were duplicated very exactly in Tridentine times 
we are not prepared to say, but judging by a recent 
publication of the Jesuit Fathers in Montreal,’ some 

of them at least appear remarkably familiar. In fact, the great 
modern theologian and doctor of the Church described in this 
study (chiefly devoted to his relationship with church music) 
appears as a surprisingly able and well informed protagonist of 
the liturgical revival as we have come to know it, although he 
died more than three hundred years ago. Undoubtedly his position 
as one of the foremost among the opponents of heresy and schism, 
which during his own day threatened the very existence of the 
Church, had a marked effect upon both the manner and the sub- 
stance of his teaching; but certain it is that his able and forthright 
defense of liturgical principles as exposed in this book, bears a 
familiar ring; and we can hardly escape the conclusion, after 
reading it, that the difficulities we encounter so frequently today in 
furthering the cause of popular liturgical knowledge and ap- 
preciation, were the very ones confronting the great Jesuit con- 
troversialist in his powerful and many sided campaign against 
the early stages of Protestant revolt. 





For instance there is the very practical question of using Latin 
instead of the vernacular in liturgical functions, admittedly one 
of the most vexing and persistent problems facing us today. 
Bellarmine saw the same problem to exist, and to menace not 
simply popular understanding of the liturgy or popular participa- 
tion therein, but the cause of Catholic unity itself, and the preser- 
vation of an undivided and unadulterated faith. According to this 
account of his career, he stoutly opposed any introduction of 
the vernacular tongues into the liturgy, in the first place because 
it was invariably this which the champions of heresy sought for as 
a primary and essential aim in their program. Such an innovation 





*Un Cardinal Humaniste: St. Robert Bellarmine. By Rev. A. Bernier, S.J. 
1 30) (References to the problem of liturgical language are chiefly on pp. 120- 
130. 
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would be dcubly dangerous, he felt, because of its popularity 
among those whose faith and orthodoxy were suspect. 

In our official Christian worship ‘‘we ought to be content,”’ 
said he, ‘‘with at least one of the three languages honored by 
Christ in the inscription on His cross: Hebrew, Greek, Latin. For 
they far surpass present languages in their antiquity, gravity, and 
majesty.” And as a matter of fact, these three languages have 
actually been preserved by the Church as her sole means of official 
liturgical expression (with a few minor exceptions), although 
no longer understood by the people. 

St. Robert then proceeds to prove this contention by an ex- 
naustive historical analysis, beginning with the use of Hebrew 
by the Jewish nation in their Egyptian exile zlthough its mean- 
ing had long been forgotten, and concluding with the establish- 
ment of the Latin language as the official liturgical tongue among 
the modern nations of Europe. Even the first founders of Christ- 
ianity, the apostles and their immediate followers, who preached 
the Gospel in both East and West, chose to write their official 
letters as well as to conduct official ceremonial worship not in the 
spoken language of the people or nation in question but in one 
or other of these three languages. 

After showing clearly the Church’s firm adherence to Latin 
(in the West) as her official language since the beginning, he goes 
en to adduce the arguments from reason, among which that of 
its utility and even necessity, as a means of union, occupies the 
first place. A common language of prayer and worship among 
the many nations included in the body of Western Christianity 
is an indispensable condition, to Bellarmine, for the preservation 
cf true charity and the sense of brotherhood, as well as doctrinal 
agreement. In illustration of this point, he cites with some humor 
the impossibility of holding a general council without this com- 
mon medium of expression, since the Fathers could not be expected 
to possess the gift of tongues! 

Another shaft is directed against the main basis of the Protest- 
ant position, which urged the use of the vernacular so that the 
people would be able to understand the meaning of the sacred 
text. Perhaps the most valid of all the arguments given even by 
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modern proponents of the vernacular, this one becomes involved 
immediately in grave contradiction by the Cardinal’s reference to 
those passages in the psalms and phophecies which as they stand 
are full of difficulties even for those acquainted with Latin. Ob- 
viously in translated form they would become even more difficult, 
and for the common people, or even those clerics who were un- 
able to consult learned commentaries, they would be practically 
without any meaning at all. Thus the way would be opened in- 
deed to popular participation, but also to misunderstanding and 
distortion of texts in the long run, and eventually to heresy, es- 
pecially in view of the rapid changes in meaning undergone by a 
living language. And again with characteristic humor the learned 
controversialist tops off his argument with an apt anecdote, this 
time one he himself had heard on a visit to England. It seems 
there was a Calvinist preacher who, after reading from his pulpit 
the enumeration (in the vernacular) of feminine faults contained 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (ch. 25), heard one of his female 
auditors exclaim: “Is this the word of God? It sounds to me 
more like that of the devil!” 

Finally, he adduces the powerful argument of the majesty of 
Latin as a liturgical language. For the liturgy demands, he con- 
tends, a vocal expression more elevated and sublime than that 
furnished by a tongue used in ordinary mundane affairs; and Latin 
is precisely that: sonorous, grave, majestic, lifting us high above 
the level of vulgar speech by its own power and beauty. 

This concludes the specific argumentation of Bellarmine relative 
to the use of Latin as a liturgical language, although actually not 
until he has devoted considerably more space to a refutation of 
certain objections made by his adversaries which they based on 
scriptural passages. He does not of course exhaust the subject, and 
other strong arguments could be brought in the defense of Latin 
from the strictly modern point of view.” But enough has been 
said we trust to show that the great Jesuit saint and scholar of 
modern times was definitely aligned on the conservative side in 
the matter of using the vernacular. Indeed, one suspects that fur- 


°Cf. the article ““Our Language of Praise’’ by Mary Perkins Ryan in National 
Liturgical Week 1942 (The Benedictine Liturgical Conference. Ferdinand, Ind., 
$1.50). 
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BELLARMINE AND LATIN 


ther research regarding his treatment of liturgical topics would 
reveal a still larger body of evidence in favor of liturgical restora- 
tions as we envision them today, such as his completely favorable 
attitude toward Gregorian chant, his devotion to the Divine Office 
and uncompromising insistence on its celebration in accordance 
with rubrical prescription (he reformed the performance of the 
Divine Office on the part of his thirty canons in the cathedral of 
Capua, and regularly assisted with them therein), and similar 
matters. May his intercession as well as his teaching aid us! 

W. MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY 


ALF the inhabitants of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) are 

Christians out of communion with the Holy See 

of Rome, but there is a tiny minority of some 30,000 

Catholics of the local rite. Their Liturgy is derived 

from that of the Copts (O. F., Vol. XVI, p. 265), 

translated into Ge’ez, the classical form of the Semitic language 

which centuries ago become the vernaculars, Amharic, Tigre, etc., 

which are spoken today. It has a number of anaphoras (‘Canons 

of the Mass’’), of which the one most commonly used is called 

“of the Apostles’’; it is the one selected for the somewhat incom- 
plete account of this Liturgy given below.’ 


Many Ethiopian churches are round, divided into three concen- 
tric circles, with the altar in the middle, but those of the Cath- 
olics are mostly rectangular. Vestments are of the usual Eastern 
pattern, the full chasuble being distinguished by a special form 
of embroidery over the shoulders. Blessings are given with a hand- 
cross. The Liturgy when solemnly celebrated properly requires an 
assistant priest among the ministers, and it is normally always 
sung. Cymbals and rattles of bells are the only musical instru- 
ments allowed, to mark the rhythm of the chant. 


Abbreviations: P=priest or celebrant; A.P.=assistant priest: 
D.=deacon; C.~choir or people. 


Priest: > In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, one God. Hail, O our mother the holy Church, whose walls 
are built of topaz stone (thrice). How awe-inspiring is this day in 
which the Holy Spirit comes down to hallow this Sacrifice. Take 
part in it in quietness and awe, praying that God’s peace may be 
with me and with you all. 


Deacon: If any one of the faithful has come into the church at the 
time of sacrifice and the reading of the sacred Scriptures and has 
not remained till the end of the Liturgy and has not received 
Communion, let him be excluded from the congregation: for he has 
violated the laws of the Lord, disdaining to stand before our heaven- 
ly sovereign, the King of flesh and spirit. Thus have the apostles 
taught in their canon. 





"Ignorance of Ge’ez is a common disability. The only translation I can find 
of the Catholic version of this liturgy is an outline in Italian. 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY 


The celebrant selects and blesses an altar-bread, a thick leavened cake;* 
he carries it in procession round the altar, praying inaudibly for accept- 
ance of the Sacrifice, accompanied by the deacon with the vessel of wine. 
The deacon then goes round again, saying Psalm 22, and then the assistant 
priest pours wine and water into the chalice, while the celebrant says: 


P (Inaudibly). O Christ, our very God and Lord, who went to the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee and didst bless them and make 
their water wine, do in like manner to this wine: bless, hallow and 
cleanse it that it may become the health and life of our souls and 
bodies. (Aloud) The one God the Father is holy; the one God the 
Son is holy; the one God the Spirit is holy. 

Aut: Truly the Father is holy; truly the Son is holy; truly the Spirit 
is holy. (And Psalm 150 is sung). 


D. Stand up for prayer. (This occurs frequently and is 

C. Kyrie eleison. , Apes b 

P. The Lord be with you all. re presente by the 

C. And with thy spirit. letters D. C. P. C.). 

P. Our Lord God, Father of our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, 


we thank Thee for all things, for all Thy goodness to us, and for 
all the times Thou hast protected, helped and strengthened us, re- 
ceived us unto Thyself and brought us to this day. 

D. Pray that the Lord have mercy on us and that- He may give ear 
to the intercession of His saints on our behalf, according to what 
is expedient at all times. May He forgive our sins and make us 
worthy to partake of His holy mysteries. 

P. Wherefore do we pray and beseech Thy goodness, O Lover of men, 
that we may pass this day and all the days of our life in perfect 
peace and in Thy fear. Put far from me and from all Thy people and 
from this altar all evil desires, every work of Satan and the malice 
of our adversaries, known and unknown. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil, through the grace and mercy of 
Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

C. Kyrie elesion. 

Praying inaudibly, the celebrant covers the holy things and comes 
down from the altar. 

D. Taught by our fathers the apostles:—Let no one have rancor or 
revenge or hatred towards his neighbor or towards anyone. 

The assistant priest says a long prayer for forgiveness of sins, as 

in the Coptic Liturgy, over the kneeling people; then the deacon bids a 
"Normally; but unleavened wafers are generally used in Eritrea and sometimes, 


at ‘low Mass’’ only, elsewhere. There is a corresponding variety in the manner 
of receiving Communion, g. v. 
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litany for the Churci:, hierarchy, all sorts and conditions of people, 
spiritual and temporal blessings: to.each petition the people respond “Ky- 
rie eleison.” The celebrant blesses. incense and says its prayers. (“I will 
offer i incense unto Thee; all my garments smell of myrrh, aloes and cas- 
sia ”), and goes three times round the altar, summarizing the litany 
in an inaudible prayer. 


P. We worship Thee, O Christ, with Thine heavenly Father and the 
Holy Ghost the Lifegiver, for Thou didst come to redeem us. 
C. The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


Singing this thrice, be censes altar, holy images, ministers and people, 

going about the church. 

mp... #.. &. 

P. The blessing of Paul, the apostle of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ: 
may his holy blessing be upon us. Amen. 

D. Reading from the epistle of Paul, apostle of Jesus Christ; may his 
prayer and blessing be with us. 


The deacon reads the lesson from St. Paul’s epistles. Then, while the 
celebrant prays inaudibly for intelligence to understand it, the people 
say: 

C. Blessed apostle Paul, healer of the sick, whose ministry was so pleas- 
ing to God and who has received His crown, pray and intercede for 
us that our souls may be saved through the Lord’s infinite mercy. 

D. Reading from the general epistle of N., apostle of Jesus Christ: 
may his prayer and blessing be with us. 

A server reads from the general epistles, and all as before. 

C. O Holy Trinity, whose nature is to be one, protect our congregation 
through the merits of Thine holy apostles and comfort it with Thy 
loving kindness. 

D. Reading from the Acts of our fathers the Apostles: may their holy 
blessing be with us. 

The assistant priest (or other minister) reads from the Acts, and 
all as before. 

C. Holy, holy, holy are Thou, Father Almighty; holy, holy, holy art 
Thou, only-begotten Word of the living Father; holy, holy, holy 
art Thou, Holy Spirit who knowest all things. 


Going three times round the altar the celebrant says inaudibly pray- 
ers of incense and to our Lady, while ministers and people sing a corres- 
ponding hymn. 


P. and C. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy 
on us (thrice). Glory be . . . Ghost, now and always and for ever. 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY 


Truly it is so. Holy Trinity, have mercy on us; Holy Trinity, save 
us; Holy Trinity, have compassion on us. 

P. Hail, Mary, full of grace (thrice)— 

C. The Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou amongst women— 

P. And Blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

C. Pray and intercede with the Beloved Son— 

P. That He forgive us our sins.” 

Ac B.C. 


While the celebrant says the prayer of the Gospel inauditdy, deacon 
and choir sing the psalm verses of the day. Then the assistant priest 
brings the gospel-book. 


P (blessing to the four points of the compass). May the most high Lord 
bless us all, hallowing us with a perfect spiritual benediction, and 
make happy our coming into this holy church, in company with His 
blessed angels who ever serve Him in fear, praising Him always and 
at every moment, now and world without end. (Censing the book 
thrice) Blessed be God, the Father almighty. 

. P. Give thanks to the Father. 

Blessed be the only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

. P. Give thanks to the Son. 

Blessed be the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

. P. Give thanks to the Holy Ghost. 

. Alleluia. Stand up and listen to the holy gospel, the good news of 

our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

The Lord be with you all. 

And with thy spirit. 

The holy gospel, word of the Son of God: the narrative of N. 

Glory to Thee in all ages, O Christ our Lord and Savior. 


The celebrant chants the gospel, ending with a verse variable accord- 
ing to the evangelist, e. g., for Matthew. “Sky and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away,” and similarly with the peoples’ re- 
sponse, e.g., ““We believe in the very Father, the very Son, the very 
Holy Ghost, one true Trinity.” The assistant priest bids a litany, and 
then the deacon dismisses the catechumens. 


P (Inaudibly). O Lord our God, we pray and beseech Thy goodness that 
this mystery, prepared for’ our salvation, be not to our condemnation 
but that it may be unto the washing away of our sins and pardon of 
our negligences. Glory and honor to Thine holy name, now and for 
ever. Amen. 

D. C. P. C. 

P. Let us ask the Lord almighty, Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 


UP U>wU> 


‘Ei eh 





*This is the only eucharistic Liturgy in which the Hail Mary is said. The 
above is in usual Eastern form. 
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D. 


P. 


~mO 


ie) 


Cc. 


P. 


Christ, to give peace to the Church throughout the world. 

Pray for the peace of the one, holy, catholic, apostolic and orthodox 
Church. 

Bless all people, and send Thine heavenly peace into our hearts for 
ever. Give peace to our king N., and to his ministers and to our 
neighbors at home and abroad. O King of peace, give us peace as 
Thou givest us all things, and let not deathly sin have dominion over 
us. 


. Kyrie eleison. 
. Again let us ask the Lord almighty, that He will preserve our blessed 


father Pope N. for many years of peace. May the Lord our God, 
rich in grace, grant it. 


. Pray for our chief hierarch Pope N., and for our bishop Abba M., 


and for all right-believing bishops, priests and deacons. 


. Lord God Almighty, we pray and beseech Thee for our blessed father 


Pope N., that he be preserved for many peaceful years to fulfil the 
priestly office Thou hast committed to him, together with our bishop 
Abba M., and all right-believing bishops, priests and deacons and all 
members of the one holy world-wide Church. Accept their prayers, 
and open the treasure-house of Thy grace to them. Through Thine 
only Son, to whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

Kyrie eleison. 

And again let us ask the Father almighty for this congregation. 
Bless >< them. 


. Pray for Holy Church and our congregation, that we be blessed and 


kept in peace. 


. And make them to be Thine without hindrance, doing Thy blessed 


will, a house of prayer, a house of holiness, a house of blessing. Grant 
this to Thy servants, O Lord, and to those who come after us, for 
ever. Through the mercy and lovingkindness of Thine only Son, our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, with the Holy Ghost the Lifegiver, 
world without end. Amen. 

Kyrie eleison. 


The Nicene Creed is sung, in the plural, ‘““We believe. . . .” 


If there be any who is clean, let him receive Communion, but any 
who is not clean, or hath uncharitableness in his heart, let him not 
receive, lest he be consumed in the fire of sin prepared for Satan 
and his spirits. 

If there be any one who scorns this word of the priest or who dares 
to say that Christ our God is moved against him with evil instead of 
good, or malediction and anger instead of deliverance from hell, let 
him depart from before the Lord. 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY 


D. C. P. C. 


P. 


Great and eternal Lord, who didst create man in integrity, Thou didst 
overcome death, which first came into the world through the wicked- 
ness of Satan, by the coming of Thy life-giving only-begotten Son, 
our Lord and our God and our Savior Jesus Christ, and didst fill the 
earth with Thy heavenly peace; and the angelic hosts praise Thee, 
saying: Glory to God in the highest and on earth His peace and good 
will towards men. 


. Pray for perfect peace through mutual love. Greet one another with 


a holy kiss. 


P. O our God, make us worthy to salute one another with a holy kiss: 


and may we receive Thine heavenly and everlasting gifts without 
reproach. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Clergy embrace clergy, men men, and women wemen. The anaphora 


of the Apostles begins bere. 


P. 
C. 
P. 


The Lord be with you all. 
And with thy spirit. 
Lift up your hearts. 


C. We have raised them to our God. 


P. 


Let us give thanks to the Lord. 


C. It is right and proper. 


P. 


Cc. 


C. 


P 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord, in Thy beloved Son Jesus our Master, 
whom in the latter day Thou didst send to us as redeemer and king, 
the angel of Thy counsel. Through Him Thou hast done all things, 
Him, Thy Word, sent from heaven and made man in the womb of 
the Virgin by the power of the Holy Spirit, known to be Thy Son. 
And before Thee stand thousands of thousands of angels and arch- 
angels, cherubim and six-winged seraphim, who with two wings 
cover their faces and with two their feet and with other two fly 
from end to end of the world; and ceaselessly they praise and glorify 
Thee, taking up ovr worship also and with it acclaiming Thee— 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts: the heavens and the 
earth are full of the holiness of Thy glory. 


The celebrant censes the bread and wine while the people say: 


Lord remember us in Thy kingdom (thrice) as Thou didst remember 
the thief when Thou wast on Thy holy cross. 

(Inaudibly). He stretched out His hands to the passion, suffering to 
save the sufferers who trusted in Him; He was delivered up of His 
own will to the passion, that He might overcome death and break 
the bonds of Satan and trample down hell and lead forth the blessed, 
establishing a covenant, to make known His own resurrection. 
(Aloud) In the same night in which they betrayed Him He took 
bread in His holy, pure and spotless hands and looked up to heaven 
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toward Thee, His Father; He gave > thanks, He blessed >» it, He 
>: hallowed it, He broke it (breaking the bread), and gave it to His 
disciples saying: Take, eat, FOR THIS Is MY BODY, which is broken for 
you and for many for the forgiveness of sins. 


. Amen, amen, amen. We believe and we confess that this is true. 
. And in like manner the cup; He gave > thanks, He blessed >} it, 


He hallowed >} it, and gave it to His disciples, saying: Take, drink, 
FOR THIS Is MY BLOOD OF THE NEW COVENANT WHICH IS SHED FOR 
YOU AND FOR MANY FOR THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


. Amen, amen, amen. We believe and we confess that this is true. 
. And as often as ye do this ye shall make remembrance of Me. 


(Inaudibly) So, Lord, remembering Thy death and rising from the 
dead, we offer Thee this bread and this cup, giving thanks to Thee 
that Thou hast allowed us to stand before Thee and do Thee priestly 
service. We pray and beseech Thee, O Lord, that Thou wouldst send 
Thine Holy Spirit upon this bread and this cup, that by Thy power 
it may be the body > and the blood > of our Lord, our God and 
our Redeemer, Jesus Christ. (Aloud) Grant to all those who shall 
receive thereof, sanctification thereby, the fulness of the Holy Spirit, 
and a strong faith, that they may bless Thee for ever and ever. Amen. 
Let us ask the Lord God with all our heart to bestow upon us the 
union of the Holy Spirit. 


P (Breaking the host again). May we be joined one to another by the 


Holy Spirit and healed by this oblation, that we may live in Thee 
for ever and ever. Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord; and 
blessed be He who cometh in the name of the Lord; and blessed 
be the name of His glory. So be it. So be it. So be it. Grant O Lord, 
that we may with confidence say to Thee— 


Aux: Our Father . . . evil. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
D. Bow down your heads before the Lord. 


P. 


C. 


P. 
Cc. 


O Lord, who knowest the secrets of hearts, behold Thy penitent 
people bowed before Thee. Bless them, hear their prayers, help and 
protect them, strengthen us with the faith and fear of Thy name, 
through Thine only Son, Jesus Christ, world without end. Amen. 
(With the ministers) The angelic hosts of the Redeemer of the 
world— 

Are gathered around the body and blood of the Redeemer of the 
world. 

Let us come before the face of the Redeemer of the World— 

And with faith and humbleness give thanks to Him. 


The priest prays at length for forgiveness of sin (quoting “Thou 


art Peter”), for clergy and people, the king and the dead 
D. Give heed! 
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THE ETHIOPIC LITURGY 


P. (Elevating the host). The holy Thing for the holy. 
C. One holy Father, one holy Son, one holy Spirit. 


The celebrant says “Kyrie eleison” forty-one times and a short prayer 
for penitents, in a low voice. 


D. C. P. C. 

P. This is the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ (C. “Amen”). This 
is the precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ (C. “Amen”. This is 
verily the body and blood of Emmanuel our Ged (C. “Amen”). I 
believe (thrice) and will ever confess that this is the body and blood 
of our Lord and our God and our Savior Jesus Christ, which He took 
from our Lady, the pure and sinless Virgin Mary making it one with 
His godhead without confusion or division or alteration. He made 
a good testimony before Pontius Pilate, and willingly gave up His 
body for our sake on the holy cross. I believe (thrice) that His 
godhead was never separated from His manhood, not for the twin- 
kling of an eye; and He gave His body for the pardon, life and salva- 
tion of those who receive it in faith. I believe (thrice) that this is 
true and that here is the body and blood of Jesus Christ, to whom is 
due honor and glory and worship with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, co-equal in the Blessed Trinity, now and always and for ever 
(C. “Amen”). Wash me from my iniquities and cleanse me from 
my sins (six times, inaudibly). 

Saying appropriate prayers, the celebrant communicates himself and 
then the ministers, the deacon saying: 


D. Pray for us and for all who have asked our prayers. Lift up your 
voices in praise! 

A hymn for the graces of the Sacrifice is accordingly sung, while 
Communion is given to the people. They normally receive standing, in 
both kinds separately (the blood in a spoon).' The words of administra- 
tion are: “The bread (cup) of life which came down from heaven, the 
body (precious blood) of Christ,” and the recipient answers “Amen.” 


D. Let us thank God after receiving these holy things that they may 
be for the health and salvation of our souls. Let us give praise and 
thanks, blessing our Lord God. 

P. I glorify Thee, O my God and my King, and I will magnify Thy 
name for ever and ever. 

C. Our Father, who art in heaven, lead us not, Lord, into temptation. 

D. We have drawn near to His body and blood. 

P. Every day do I bless Thee, and will praise Thy name for ever. 

C. Our Father . . . temptation. 








‘Always thus in a sung Litany, but at “low Mass” cften in one kind only. 
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D. Let us give thanks for our participation in the great and holy mys- 
teries. 

P. My mouth gives forth praises to the Lord, and all flesh shall bless 
His name for ever and ever, world without end. 

C. Our Father . . . temptation. 

P. Almighty God, Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, we give 
Thee thanks for bringing us to partake of Thine holy mysteries. Let 
it not be a judgment and reproach to us but a renewing of soul and 
spirit, through Thine only Son, to whom with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost be glory and dominion, now and always and for ever. 

C. Amen. 


The celebrant cleanses the vessels. 


D. Bow down your heads before the Lord our God, that He may bless 
us by the hand of His servant the priest. 

C. Amen. May the Lord bless us and be mercful to us. 

P. O Lord >, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, govern 
them and lift them up for ever, and keep safely Thine holy Church 
which Thou hast ransomed by the precious blood of Thine only Son, 
our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, and called to be an as- 
sembly of the chosen, an holy people. You are assembled here, having 
fed upon the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, a remedy for 
your sins, conscious and unconscious, in future be ye crucified in 
this His divine body and His redeeming blood: the oblation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Lord of hosts, begotten of the Virgin 
Mary, pure and sinless for ever and ever. Amen. The Lord be with 
you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. The Lord give us a blessing of peace and for- 
giveness of sins through the body and blood that we have received. 
Enable us through Thy spirit to tread down every sinful power: we 
trust in the blessing of Thine holy and merciful hand. Turn us away 
from every evil work, and help us in every good work. Blessed be 
He who hath given us His holy body and precious blood. We have 
been given grace and life by the power of the cross of Jesus Christ. 
We give thanks to Thee, O Lord, for the grace which is from the 
Holy Spirit. 

D. Go in peace. 


Blessed bread is distributed, and all depart. 
DONALD ATTWATER 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL PRAYERS FOR PEACE’ 


UCH publicity has recently been given to the com- 
ment of Vatican Radio on an article published in 
a Swiss Catholic periodical, in which the writer 
stated that our prayer for final victory is not a 
prayer at all, that we should rather pray for 





peace.... 


A closer study of the history of the liturgical texts concerned 
with secular war and peace would show that from the outset 
there has been a certain ambiguity in the problems involved. 
Whilst the present-day Mass in Time of War was gradually de- 
veloped from the numerous local variants, the Mass for Peace was 
fixed as early as the sixth century. Whilst the prayers of the Mass 
in Time of War are clearly begging for secular victory, the introit 
and the lessons, especially the lectio, strike rather a note of 
penance and endurance. At present, the Mass in Time of War 
has fallen into desuetude. The prayers of the Mass for Peace, 
on the other hand, have been highly indulgenced and are said in 
practically all Catholic countries in every Mass during the pres- 
ent emergency. 

On account of its antiquity and its universal use, the collect 
for peace is the classical text for the liturgical teaching on the 
‘‘just war.’’ However vast the discussions upon the problem of 
the just war, they have hardly ever taken into account the wealth 
of thought and of historical ideas contained in the liturgical 
prayers concerned with the political and military sphere, and it 
has not even been conceived that in the official prayer of the 
Church there is a corresponding authoritative teaching on peace. 
In fact, the expression “‘just peace’ is older than that of ‘just 
war,” being encountered already in a prayer of the sixth century. 
This prayer also contains the characteristic elements of the 
Church’s teaching which is equally far from militarism and de- 
featism: ‘“‘O God, whose will is that wise and sincere concord 
should be in the hearts of Thy people, grant that we may keep 





*From The Tablet (London), December 19, p. 298f. 
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within the bonds of right love, so that those who in their thoughts 
deviate from the purity of just peace, may not be able to slander, 
as they otherwise would justly do.” 


It is due to the traditional neglect of the study of the liturgical 
texts that it has so far not been recognized that in the collect for 
peace there is a passage the translation of which is simply decisive 
for the Church’s conception for peace. The prayer “Deus a quo 
sancta desiderta’”’ is usually translated: ““O God, from whom a!! 
holy desires, right counsels and just works proceed, give to Thy 
servants that peace which the world cannot give, that our hearts 
may be devoted to Thy commandments and, freed from the fear 
of our enemies, our times may enjoy peace through Thy protec- 
tion.”” The translation of the Latin words “hostium sublata 
formidine’”’ with ‘‘freed from the fear of our enemies’ does not 
fully comply with the general spirit of the Mass for Peace (or of 
the lectio in Time of War). The word “‘sudlata’’ is originally 
the past participle of the verb “‘sufferre,”’ a word rarely occurring 
in classical Latin, but most significantly used in 1 Cor. 13:7. 
an instance clarifying the relationship of that word with our 
verb ‘‘to suffer,”’ literally meaning “‘to undergo, to bear.’’ To be 
sure, “‘sublata’’ is mostly used as a substitute for the missing past 
participle of the verb “‘tollere,”’ ‘‘to take away.’’ All vernacular 
translations of the collect for peace assume that in this instance 
“sublata’’ is nothing else but the past participle of “‘tollere,’’ so 
that our prayer implies the petition for victory. However, since 
from the time when our prayer originated, we have ample evidence 
for the use of the verb “‘sufferre,’’ with the past participle, ‘‘sub- 
lata,’’ we may assume that the collect for peace also implied the 
idea ‘‘that, when we have endured the superiority of our enemies. 
times may be peaceful,’ that is to say, a petition for endurance. 
The whole context of the Mass for Peace obviously implies the 
idea of surrendering ourselves and our longing and work for peace 


to God.* 


The liturgical texts used in the Mass for Peace recall the original 
meaning of the word ‘“‘peace.’’ Related to the Latin word “pagus,”’ 


”” 





"For a criticism of this interpretation, cf. The Ecclesiastical Review, October. 
1942, p. 281f.—ED. 
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PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


French “‘pays,’’ peace means the state of life in a ‘“‘district’’ with 
definite borders confirmed by a mutual agreement of the people 
within and outside. The gradual speaks of ‘‘a place in peace’ or 
“an abode in Sion,”’ the castle of Jerusalem, and with reference 
to the definiteness of its borders as ‘‘a tower.’’ The alleluiatic verse 
quotes from Psalm 147: ‘‘He hath placed peace in thy borders,” 
literally, “‘as thy borders’ (fines tuos pacem). The secular mean- 
ing of peace as a mutual agreement on such definite borders due 
to every people, is spiritually enlarged by the Church: our agree- 
ment must not merely be made with our neighbor, but also with 
God. 

The liturgical prayers for peace and for victory do not exclude 
ene another. A nation’s union with God is the safeguard of her 
rightful desire for peace and for victory over aggressors. The lit- 
urgy re-established the original relationship between peace amongst 
the nations and peace with God and in God. In the lectio of the 
Mass the Church proposes to us an instance in the later history of 
Israel, when on the basis of their peace with God they merely 
prayed for endurance of the superiority of the enemy. The gospel 
and the secret prayer point to the interlinking between peace- 
work and penance. It is worth noting that, up to the nineteenth 
century, in England the Mass in Time of War was initiated by 
the recitation of the penitential psalm Miserere (Ps. 50). 

For some decades past, in all parts of the world Catholics have 
newly learnt to regard the liturgy not merely from the strictly 
spiritual, ascetic, rubristic, esthetical or historical viewpoints, but 
as an active element in the universal conception of reality which 
is the foundation of Christian life. It is high time that the lit- 
urgical prayers for peace should be appreciated in their practical 
significance for the present-day world in distress. 

JOHN HENNIG 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LET US GIVE THANKS FOR OUR COLORED BRETHREN 


HE November 1942 issue of Survey Graphic is devoted to 
the subject of “Color, Unfinished Business of Democ- 
racy.”’ Besides rich information on the color question and 
warm and sane evaluation of this problem, the issue con- 
tains a stirring article by Herbert Agar which we recom- 

mend to all interested in a just and charitable solution of the knots 
that have tied up our world in agony. 


On page 494 an anonymous white writer, E.R.E., gives six 
basic steps for Negroes toward democracy which should be widely 
read and meditated. Step 5 is worth copying here: 


“Take pride in your own distinctiveness. Negroes have made 
notable gifts to American life, especially in music, dance, and 
folklore, in literature and drama. A few colored snobs—only a 
few, praise be—seem ashamed of anything distinctively Negro, 
and want to ape the drab conventionality of their dullest white 
neighbor. 


“Other racial groups in America glorify their background: 
Scotch thrift, German thoroughness, Irish wit, Latin color and 
verve. America needs variety, it needs the zest and rhythm of all 
groups. 


“Keep on laughing, singing, dancing, making jokes. Make fun 
of the white Ofays if you want to, but anyway keep making fun. 
Keep on eating good food and wearing gay clothes, and enjoying 
life. Keep swinging.” 

Bravo E.R.E.! One sane, sound voice in the wilderness of 
radio and magazine advertising, mail order civilization and other 
totalitarian, equalitarian, leveling tendencies of the machine age. 
The liturgical movement, so full of color, life, music and a 
definite religious “‘formedness’’ feels a kindred spirit. When all 
women look, talk, dress, make up, and think as the Woman's 
Home Companion suggests, when their radio announcers have 
scared them into the universal likeness of Hollywood and that 
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OUR COLORED BRETHREN 


non-existent spectre of imitation-cafe-society of New York, we 
need the example of courageous Negroes to be ourselves. 

Nobody is more jealous of preservation of folk custom, local 
and national tradition, than the Church and her liturgies. Yes, 
I said liturgies, the beautiful things translated for us by our un- 
tiring and sagacious friend Donald Attwater in this very maga- 
zine. Canon law, praise be, now forbids any hybridization of 
liturgies, any suppression of any minority liturgy by any ma- 
jority group. No “‘Latin”’ priest in this country is allowed to per- 
suade any uniate (pardon the ugly word!) out of his venerable 
Oriental liturgy into our Roman liturgy, and vice versa. The 
Church hates all kinds of totalitarianism and rigid uniformism, 
but more than any other she hates liturgical cast-iron uniforms: 
Milan, Lyons, Toledo, Braga, the Cistercians, Carthusians and 
Dominicans are our witness. The more we are made conscious of 
the fact that variety is richness, the better for this age of drab 
conventionalism. And nobody is more helpful in this than people 
who cannot help being different: the Negro, the Far Eastern na- 
tions and the Indian. 

As long as Rome watches, there is little danger that we lose 
this richness of variety within our Church, although our Eastern 
brethren in the past have been forced to make sacrifices to the 
unwillingness of Western masses to understand. They did this, 
thinking of Paul’s great example: they took care lest perhaps this 
right of theirs become a stumbling-block to the weak (1 Cor. 
8:9). 

But if our colored brethren in this land (aren’t we colored as 
well? Our skin, thank the Lord, is certainly not white!) be true 
to themselves, we Catholics will have to thank them for doing 
so and for the intelligent courage it requires. There are tendencies 
in all nations to create a uniform type of nationality. The Fascists 
and Nazis have driven this tendency to a ridiculous stage and with 
thoroughness and verve made it into a magnificently funny ‘“‘re- 
ligion.’’ But we have a less obvious 100% sort of ‘“‘white’’ Ameri- 
canism right with us, which is certainly not in favor of such an 
outlandish thing as Catholicism, with its variety of Irish, Italian, 
German, Polish, Latin-American and Filipino tints! An otherwise 
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good movie short dealing with the heroic work of chaplains of all 
faiths in our armed forces seems to convey the idea (I quote from 
memory after one hearing, I hope incorrectly) that differences of 
religion are really unimportant, as unimportant as let us say dress, 
or color of hair or a local accent, so long as supreme faith in the 
country unites them in their last purpose. 


Certainly this statement may be interpreted in a good way. But 
if it means that some people have the idea that the melting pot 
will eventually also melt faiths into an alloy as yet unknown, 
an American religion, then this will mean persecution of Cath- 
olics: their faith is as unassimilable as the skin and features of 
Negroes. Of course you may mate races to melt them into one: but 
that is certainly not what E. R. E. suggests above! To expect an 
enrichment of the resulting new hybrid race through the physical 
mixing of blood is a clandestine adhesion to the pre-scientific, 
mythical idea of Alfred Rosenberg’s Nazi BLUBO or “‘blood and 
soil” stuff. 


There is hardly a.nation which so resembles the Catholic 
Church in spirit, universality and wealth of variety as do the 
United States: the only nation built on a political creed, besides 
the Soviet Union from which it is different through its respect 
for the individual. It is perfectible, certainly. There is much un- 
finished business to be finished in labor, pain and sweat. May we 
not fail as before us failed the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
Ages and as Austria did, when she lost the consciousness that 
national uniformism spells death. 

H. A. R. 
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PARISH DAY 


HROUGH the happy influence of the growing interest in 

liturgy, the activities of the Sodality and the advice of the 
Faculty Adviser, St. Gertrude High School, of Richmond, Va., 
became aware in 1939 that it was not sufficiently conscious of the 
fact that the Catholic School is established as an auxiliary of the 
Catholic Church, more specifically as made concrete in the parish 
church. The school was never meant above all things to supplant 
the parish church in the allegiance and affection of its pupils. The 
Catholic school must train for leadership but the first and most 
important place for the exercise of that leadership is in the parish; 
all other leadership comes after that. Now that St. Gertrude’s was 
aware of its true role—how go about it? 


The Principal called on the Most Rev. Bishop Ireton and after 
discussing with His Excellency the possibility of several plans, 
among other things, a yearly program known as ‘‘Parish Day” 
evolved. Every priest of the city was invited. (Thirty-three in 
all.) Their response and support has been most encouraging. Of 
the seven parishes in the city of Richmond five parishes are repre- 
sented at the high school. Every year (1940 excepted because of 
illness) His Excellency has attended the program and spoken in 
behalf of the collaboration of school and parish. This year St. 
Gertrude’s emphasized the liturgy by a pageant of the Church 
seasons and feasts—Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Paschaltide, 
Pentecost, and Post-Pentecost. Holy Mother Church was en- 
throned, the seasons circling about her. A robed choir chanted the 
great hymns of the Church, such as the Alma Redemptoris, the 
Jubilate, the Regina Coelt, and Veni Creator Spiritus. Gertrude 
von Le Fort’s Hymns to the Church furnished the exquisite 
“Prayer of the Church.”’ 


Your prayers are bolder than all the mountains of thought, 
You build them like bridges over shoreless waters, you fly 
them like eagles to measureless heights. 
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Her section on ‘““The Liturgical Year’’ was used for the medita- 
tions. Some verses were recited to a background of appropriate 
music; others depended upon intonation and gesture to interpret 
their mood. “‘A fervor of avowal, a triumphant mysticism . . 
they are like the psalms of David. Never does the superb imagery 
fail, nor the sonorous beauty of the long lines,’’ says Spirit, re- 
viewing these rich, deep, stirring verses. 

An opening in the gold hangings above the throne made possi- 
ble a series of stereopticon slides appropriate in theme. A priest 
raises the Host in the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass— 


You lift up your heart rejoicing before the lark rises, 
your joy drives away all fear with the praise of your Maker, 
You wash the face of the earth with your songs, you bathe 
it in your prayers till it is clean. 
The seasons were robed in white with veils and long girdles in the 
liturgical colors. Each feast and season presented to holy Mother 
Church its symbol—Christmas, the holy Infant; Lent, the Cru- 
cified; Pentecost, the Dove. At the conclusion, the voice of holy 
Mother Church rang out gloriously above the music in the words 
of Gertrude von Le Fort’s ‘“Te Deum’’— 


God of my psalms, God of my harps, 

God of my organs, and of my mighty music, 

I will sing Thy praises on the three shores of Thy One Light, 

I will plunge with my song into the sea of Thy glory: 

with shouts of joy into the waves of Thy power. 

We had been too poor to issue suitable programs. (We did so wish 
to use the noble symbols on the cover designs of ORATE FRA- 
TRES!)* It astonished us, therefore, when the Bishop reviewed the 
performance in detail stating his impressions of the spirit of Parish 
Day, of the allegorical representations, of the Gregorian singing. 
He told us what joy it gave him to hear the children sing Alma 
Redemptoris and Attende Domine. ‘‘I hope,”’ he said, ‘‘that the 
words you have listened to your companions recite this morning 
will ring in your ears, yes, in your hearts and minds as you go 
out from the school to live your life in the parish, and that they 
will bring inspiration and meaning to the Mass and to the feasts 











"You would have been most welcome. —ED. 
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and seasons as they occur throughout the liturgical year.’’ The 
students then scattered to the rooms assigned to their particular 
parish to meet their pastor and assistants. The Principal, when 
conducting the pastor of the nearby St. Benedict’s Church to his 
student-parishioners, asked him if he had recognized his church 
on the stage! The bishop’s throne, the candelabra, the censors, 
the choir-robes, the lecturn—they were all there. The flowers and 
palms did come from the florist. ‘““Yes . .. yes . . . it did look 
familiar,’” he smiled most benignantly, however, for he really 
enjoyed the program. 

The Bishop with his priests (twenty-six in all) gathered about 
him luncheoned in the library with their student-parishioners 
serving them. 

FACULTY MEMBER 

Richmond, Va. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A SOLO PERFORMER 


T IS a great honor to have even the smallest part in that great 
chorus of praise that is ever ascending to God from the Church. 
This article does not deal with the public recitation of the Divine 
Office, which is an integral part of the life of religious communi- 
ties, with all the aids of choir ceremonial, and the association of 
kindred souls to assist them. It is no more than a plodding account 
of the difficulties encountered by a secular tertiary, who has made 
the Divine Office the center of her prayer life for a number of 
years, as a solo performer. 

Such a tertiary has to do things the hard way, with no visible 
help from the massed choirs who are offering their meed of praise 
at the same time. Nevertheless, she is not really alone. She is 
actually associated in a small way with the Church's song of praise, 
which the great St. Benedict has so aptly called “‘the Work of 
God.”” And this chorus is carrying her prayer together with theirs 
to our heavenly Father, for she is in fact a humble associate with 
them in the Mystical Body of Christ. She is, then, not praying as 
an individual, but taking part in a corporate act of religion; 
instead of singing alone, she is chanting with the whole Church 
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triumphant, militant and suffering, united with Christ the Head. 
This is what makes the splendid value of the Divine Office. ‘“Thou 
hast made me a partner with all them that fear Thee,’’ cries David 
in the 118th psalm—and it is a great partnership, a responsibility 
that calls for the cooperation of one’s whole being. I must give 
my whole soul to this Work of God. 


Memory, understanding and will must work in harmony. The 
work of banishing distractions must be my first concern. Humanly 
speaking, this work is difficult, for distractions will return again 
and again, like troublesome flies seeking to break in from the 
exterior. I cannot do much about it except keep on chasing them 
away. And this only adds to the value of prayer. The dis- 
tractions that come from within are more easily dealt with, pro- 
vided I have the necessary good will. Their banishment must come 
from a disciplined mind that is habitually filled with good 
thoughts, one that has become a treasury of holy ideas collected 
from the Scriptures, from the liturgy, and from intercourse with 
good people. We are much troubled by anxiety in these terrible 
days, but anxieties must be trusted to the Providence of God. 
Acts of submission to the divine will help a great deal. Whatever 
God permits I must not reject. I must live by faith and force 
myself to be content with God’s will, no matter how it may 
appear to me. 


My part in the Divine Office is to praise God in union with the 
whole Church. It is not a personal but a community affair, in 
which I am permitted to raise my puny voice. If my mind has 
stored up God’s words, His promises, and the memory of His per- 
fections, the inspired words of the psalms will give me a variety 
of expression for every possible need. It is my will, then, that 
should direct my thoughts, which, like guns, must batter down 
every attack of the enemy. It is thus that life enters into my song 
of praise: my prayer has become a willing and therefore a loving 
service. 

The body also must be considered, for it, too, has a part in the 
worship, if my whole being is to participate in this Work of God. 
Here comes the need for a little drill. It is true that I have no 
outward ceremonies to perform like religious in their choir; I am 
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but a solo performer. Nevertheless it is right and fitting to observe 
the strictest decorum while engaged in this holy service. God is 
always present, always attentive. That thought will prevent me 
from assuming negligent positions that I might otherwise slip into. 
When unable to kneel, I can at least sit up straight. I should at 
least bow the head at the Gloria Patri, and bend the knees for 
the blessing that follows so swiftly upon my petition for it, and, 
on week days, also for the Salve Regina. When alone, I can easily 
stand for the hymns, the canticles, and the collects. The change 
of position will help to overcome the drowsiness that so often 
steals my sense away, and ends in sleep. It is perhaps a frailty of 
advancing age, but a good will, aided by the grace of God, will 
often overcome it. Failure, after having made an honest effort, 
does not matter, for God knows my weakness. It is very humili- 
ating to get so sleepy at prayer, and this too is meritorious. 


All this is just my part, my cooperation; success must come 
from God, or He may not will to give it, though I must ask Him 
who said: ‘““Without Me you can do nothing.’’ It happens very 
often that I forget that and try to walk alone. I cannot, for God 
has not arranged it so. But it is always my cooperation that gives 
personal value to the work, because it is there that my will has 
gone into action, and the will is all that is strictly mine to offer, 
with which to give glory to God. And the will directs all the rest, 
though the understanding guides me, and that uncommon grace 
that we call common sense. This grace tells me how unreasonable 
it is to start the recitation of the Hours directly after laying aside 
some employment that has absorbed all my energies. So I should 
read a little before prayer, a few paragraphs from a spiritual book, 
or the Scriptures, or a part of the proper of that day’s Mass, which 
will explain the Office. When time and opportunity permit, it is 
well to read the context of the Scripture lessons, or the life of the 
saint being commemorated that day. This will make the meaning 
of the Office clearer. Besides, it is good to realize that a brother 
or sister is one of God's special friends; for it helps to remember 
that I have friends at Court. Nor may I forget those personal 
friends, living and dead, who are His friends also, whom He 
shares with me. 
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A little time spent in preparing for the Office in this way, being 
careful to mark the places beforehand, will be a great help toward 
a better recitation. When this is done, it is time to form the inten- 
tion. How often do I repeat the words of the Aperi, Domine, or 
of the Domine in unione, without realizing what I am saying. The 
intention ought to be brisk, businesslike, and forceful, for this is 
the Work of God and it calls for diligence, liveliness and aware- 
ness. 

(Mrs.) MARY AGATHA GRAY 

Newark, N. J. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors this month: REV. BERNARD STRASSER, 
O.S.B., is a monk of the Abbey of Metten, Bavaria, now 
resident at St. John’s Abbey. His book on the liturgical year 

is being published by Bruce Co.—REv. MR. PETER NEARING, a 
native of Antigonish, N. S., is spending his final year of theolog- 
ical study at the Grand Seminaire, Montreal.—Our associate edi- 
tor, REV. MICHAEL DuceEy, O.S.B., is a member of St. Anselm's 
Priory, Washington, D.C. For the past three years he has been 
the energetic secretary of the National Liturgical! Weeks. His head- 
quarters at present are at Ferdinand, Ind., where he has been edit- 
ing the 1942 volume of proceedings ($1.50).—Mr. DONALD 
ATTWATER, of Crickhowell, Wales, has been an associate editor 
since the beginnings of O. F. He is the author of several of our best 
English volumes on the Eastern Catholic rites and peoples.—MRr. 
JOHN HENNIG makes a specialty of studying sacramentals. Cork, 
Ireland, is his home.—H. A. R. once again shows us how the spirit 
of the liturgy must be a directive force in our approach to the 
social question. 
* 


Ready for distribution is the second series of Liturgical Sym- 
bols, a completely new set of twenty large (11 by 14 inches) 
cards illustrating the principal mysteries of redemption and the 
sacramental life of the Church. Designed especially for classroom 
use and for catechetical purposes generally, they are hand-printed 
by the silk-screen process on heavy colored railroad board in from 
two to four colors. Detailed explanations are printed in back of 
each card, and, for the further convenience of the teacher, also in a 
7 booklet which accompanies each set. A surprising number 

lessons, doctrinal and moral, are contained in each symbol. 
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Father Joachim Watrin, O.S.B., who does the O. F. covers, also 
drew these designs. The boxed set costs two dollars. 
& 


Another publication of the Liturgical Press will be ready by 
February 15 (—and high time, too!). It is the 1943 Ordinal for 
the Day Hours, indicating the Office (and pages) for each day of 
the year. Price, twenty cents. We apolcegize for the inconvenience 
this late appearance of the booklet must have caused to hundreds 
of members of the League of the Divine Office and others who pray 
the Hours. The cliché, “‘it was due to circumstances beyond our 
control,” is perfectly true in this instance, although it will prove 
but small comfort. But we think we can promise that a similar 
delay will not occur again another year. 


w 


The diocese of St. Augustine, Florida, has launched a systema- 
tic movement in behalf of a more vital Catholic family life. The 
detailed report of the plan, as given by Fr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., in the January Catholic Action, makes inspiring reading. 
Of special interest to O. F. readers is the pragraph on religious 
family activities that are being vigorously promoted by all pastors 
of the diocese: 

“Placing the home upon a strong religious foundation, seeking 
to make of it, in the words of St. John Chrysostom, a little 
church: by having the home blessed and making use of the various 
blessings of the Church that relate to family life; by consecrating 
the family to the Sacred Heart and the Holy Family; by having a 
shrine or altar, religious pictures and other religious articles in the 
home; by observing such religious customs as family prayer in 
common, the parental blessing, and by practicing special devotions 
within the family circle during certain seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year and on special feast days; by celebrating in a religious manner 
such occasions as anniversaries of baptismal days, wedding days, 
First Communion days, and patronal feast days.” 


¢ 


“The importance which the Church attaches to the sacrament 
of holy matrimony is best judged from a study of the ceremony 
as found in the Roman Ritual. Not only is there a proper Mass for 
the occasion; not only are the bride and bridegroom admitted into 
the sanctuary, but twice the priest interrupts the holy Sacrifice to 
pray over the newly-married couple—once after the Pater noster 
and again before the Blessing. Thus in her ceremony the Church 
puts marriage as it were on a par with the religious profession and 
the ordination functions” (Buckfast Abbey Chronicle) . 
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These sketches illustrate the way things are done in many 
churches where the servers have had little or no proper training. 





Two small boys, generally in 
very short cassocks, often rag- 
ged and short of buttons, wear- 
ing untidy collars (which 
would be better for a wash), 
with lace and yokes often torn, 
and with tight short sleeves or 
none, accompanying the priest 
to and from the altar, either 
following behind and pulling 
to keep him under control (as 

Seen. a driver would a restive horse), 
or walking in front dragging the cope to urge him along as if he 
were reluctant to proceed. 

The third sketch shows how 
the cope is generally held as the 
priest is incensing at Benedic- 
tion, the object apparently be- 
ing to see if it can be extended 
to the width of the Altar, and 
raised as high as possible to en- 
able the congregation to admire 
the orphrey, if it is embroid- 
ered; and if not, to show how 
poor and plain it is. 

This particular ceremony 
must be quite familiar to many. The cope is frequently held in 
the same way when incense is being placed in the thurible, the 
object apparently being to keep 
the draught from the fire, or to 
prevent the faithful from seeing 
how the sacred smoke is pro- 
duced. (This entire item, in- 
cluding the drawings, we owe 
to Canon Jackman’s Holy 
Roodlets for December. It is a 
small trumpet, only a four-page 
monthly; but Canon Jackman 
blows it mightily, and usually in tune. And beyond question it 
succeeds in waking up various and sundry to a surprising number 
of misunderstood spiritual, liturgical and pastoral truths.—ED. ) 
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Father Bernard’s reference to the pancake-bell, in his carnival 
article in this issue, reminds us of a long-cherished ambition to 
write an exhaustive treatise on the relation between the culinary 
art and the liturgy, more particularly, the liturgical year. One of 
the quotations we have on file for the work is from Ernest Old- 
meadow’s excellent book, A Layman’s Christian Year (Burns 
Oates) ,from the chapter on “Shrove Tuesday”’ (p.99f.) : 

“In Protestant as well as in Catholic households millions of eggs 
will be whisked next Tuesday for the traditional pancakes. (The 
book was published in 1938, before eggs in powder form became 
fashionable-—ED.) Yet Shrove Tuesday, as its very name proves, 
is an essentially Catholic feast. Five hundred years before Protest- 
antism was first heard of, our English forefathers thoroughly un- 
derstood that, immediately before Ash Wednesday, it was a Chris- 
tian’s duty to confess his sins to a priest who would ‘shrive’ him 
and impose upon him certain pious works by way of penance. 
Indeed, no day of religious observance has a name more redolent 
of sacerdotalism than Shrove Tuesday; and therefore no day ought 
to have been more completely cut out of the calendar by those who 
are opposed to the Romish practices and doctrines of auricular 
confession and priestly absolution. But the cook is mightier than 
the theologian. Pancakes were too good to lose. Therefore, Shrove 
Tuesday has outlived all Protestant attacks and Puritan on- 
slaughts. In passing perhaps we may be allowed to remark that the 
leaders of the Catholic Church have not quite lived up to their 
reputation for deep and constant cunning. If they had had the 
sense to call the chefs into consultation, and to provide the most 
important days of the Christian year each with its appropriate 
dainty, the Church might have kept the whole calendar intact, 
despite the loss of the cathedrals and churches and despite the lapse 
of the nation into heresy and schism. We do not wish to be flip- 
pant; but with the right kind of strawberry tart, cheesecake, and 
smoked ham, even Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and Paul, and the 
Assumption would have remained live English feasts, like Shrove 
Tuesday and Christmas Day, for Catholics and Protestants alike.” 


¢ 


Despite the title of his article on Bellarmine in this issue and 
the amount of space he devotes to the subject, we doubt whether 
our associate editor, Fr. Michael Ducey, was primarily concerned 
with presenting a brief for Latin versus the vernacular, but rather 
with showing that the great Jesuit Cardinal stood for ideals which 
we nowadays classify under the general heading of “‘liturgical 
movement.” Nevertheless, the arguments he quotes from Bellar- 
mine against the vernacular are such as will more than likely stir 
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more than one O. F. reader to protest their inconclusiveness. This 
is true in particular with regard to the “‘traditional’’ argument 
about the vernacular smacking of heresy. Instructive in this con- 
nection is the thesis of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s latest book, Elizabethan 
Commentary, which turns the whole argument about. His claim is 
that, if England had had the Liturgy in the vernacular, it would 
probably have remained Catholic. According to him, the Anglican 
Church secured its hold on the nation by “‘a force which historians 
singularly neglect: the Power of the Word. Informing, quickening 
and at last welding the thing was a glorious use of the new Eng- 
lish tongue. The Church of England as we now know it was thus 
principally created by its Liturgy.’’ A full-dress tempest was 
roused in the correspondence section of the London Catholic Her- 
ald by Father S. J. Gosling’s review of Belloc’s book in late 
November, and it is still raging. We shall give a resumé, and at- 
tempt a final score, when it will have spent itself. 


+ 


Lest some of us forget just how involved the Mass explanations 
used to be for us before we turned with relief to the simplicity of 
the Mass itself, we reproduce one of the standard schemes. 





WHEN THE PRIEST 


Goes to the Alltar.......... Be «Ft a8 hs 


Commences Mass... 

Says the Confiteor 

Goes up and kisses the altar 
Goes up the epistle side 
Reads the Introit 

Says the Kyrie Eleison 

Says the Dominus Vobiscum 


Reads the Epistle ... spree 


Says the Munda cor meum 
Reads the Gospel 
Uncovers the chalice 
Offers bread and wine 
Covers the chalice 
Washes his hands 

Says the Orate Fratres 
Prays in a low voice... 


Says the Preface and Sanctus ....... 


Makes the Memento for the living 


Continues to pray in a low voice 


Blesses the bread and wine 


Elevates the Sacred Host aoe 


Elevates the chalice 


CHRIST 


issidciveapedscoee Goes to Mount Olivet. 
sinechchialgicapiila Begins to pray. 


falls down and sweats blood. 


As betrayed by Judas with a kiss. 


Is captured and taken to Annas. 


saiceeah Is falsely accused by Annas. 


Is three times denied by Peter. 


...Looks at Peter and converts him. 


Is brought to Pilate. 


| Is taken t to Herod and mocked. 


Is taken back to Pilate. 
Is shamefully exposed. 
Is cruelly scourged. 

Is crowned with thorns. 


.......Is declared innocent by Pilate. 
...Is shown to the people by Pilate. 


Is mocked and spat upon. 


eee Is condemned to crucifixion. 


..Carries the cross to Calvary. 


hated, eee eee Meets His Mother. 


..Is nailed to the cross 


bana oe ood Is raised on the cross. 


.. Sheds blood from the five wounds. 





Pray 
Says 
Brea 
Dro} 
Says 
Adn 
Clea 


Says 


ions 


ivet. 
ray. 
ood. 
kiss. 
nas. 
nas. 
eter. 
um. 
late. 
ked. 
ate. 
sed. 
zed. 
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on. 
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ier. 


OSS. 


ds. 
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Prays in 2 low Voice...............2.....c-c.ccscerseees Prays on the cross for men. 
Says aloud the Pater Noster................ Says the seven words on the cross. 
Breaks and separates the Host.................... Gives up His spirit and dies. 
Drops a portion into the chalice.............................--. Descends into Limbo. 
Says the Agnus Dei .......................... Is acknowledged as the Son of God. 
Administers Holy Communion......................0..0000.. Is laid in a sepulchre. 
I I ccreenisionsiiisadeorisbiabanninioaebs Is anointed by pious women. 
Prepares the chalice agaim......................0.:::csse Arises from the dead. 
Says the Dominus Vobiscum.............. Appears to Mary and the disciples. 
EE ST Ascends into Heaven. 
Gives the blessing to the people................... Sends down the Holy Ghost. 
Says the Ite Missa Est..................000000. Sends the apostles into the world. 
Reads the last Gospel........................ Tells apostles to preach the Gospel. 


Surely this is ‘private interpretation’’ at its most luxuriant. We 
venture to think that even Origen, the patron of involved allegory 
and “‘mystical meanings,’’ would have been bewildered by it, and 
vigorously washed his hands of it. 

The Catholic Herald Citizen of Milwaukee carried this list in its 
January 16th issue. Although it was given a good-sized headline, 
we suspect the make-up man was in need of a “‘filler,”” and found 
this in an old file. Hence also the reference, that it was “originally 
published in The Franciscan Almanac.”’ It is hardly fair to the 
Almanac to resurrect old ghosts. For a number of years past its 
section on the holy Sacrifice and the Liturgy has been excellent, 
and has undoubtedly helped substantially to further a better un- 
derstanding and love of the Mass among American Catholics. 


One could of course easily enough make sport of some, or even 
most, of the ‘‘devotional meanings” here listed. At the same time, 
it is unjust to forget that this ‘‘symbolical interpretation’ has 
played an important and beneficial role historically. It had its ori- 
gin before the invention of printing, when prayer books were an 
unusual luxury, even presupposing that the average person could 
have read them. Moreover, people no longer understand Latin, 
and no longer had proper contact with what the priest was doing 
or saying at the altar. In lieu of something better, thinking of the 
“symbolical meanings’ was preferable to having people twiddle 
their thumbs. It gave them something definite to do: hence the 
popularity of the method. Moreover, it does offer a way for the 
individual to join his own mind and heart with the sacrificial will 
of Christ. And to meditate well on the passion of Christ during 
Mass = immeasurably preferable to a merely mechanical use of the 
missal, 

It would be perfectly correct and acceptable, therefore, to present 
this method as ‘““A Way of Meditating on the Sacrifice of Christ.” 
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And we optimistically believe that a large percentage of American 
Catholics would by now so interpret it, no matter what other 
heading they might find affixed to it. 

But it is an entirely different matter when such a method is 
seriously presented as the interpretation of the ceremonies of the 
Mass. The thing is all the more regrettable when presented ex pro- 
fesso for the enlightenment of non-Catholics. (E.g. in an other- 
wise good pamphlet published by Our Sunday Visitor Press: 
Explanations for a Stranger Attending Cathoiic Services, now in 
its 7th edition, 155,000 copies.) Those mysterious Catholics will 
seem to the non-Catholic all the more mysterious, and a bit 
‘queer’ when he reads that as the priest cleanses the chalice, Christ 
is anointed by pious women, etc. Most non-Catholics vaguely 
know that for us it is the Mass that matters. Then why make the 
tremendous and consoling truth of the Mass so confusing and 
““far-fetched’”’ to him? No matter how many centuries of ‘‘tradi- 
tion’’ they can claim, nor how many saints made use of them and 
recommended them, symbolical interpretations of the Mass such 
as the one quoted simply do not give us the meaning of the parts 
of the Mass. They are completely subjective and arbitrary, and at 
best have only a conditional usefulness. 


7 


Word has just reached us of the unexpected death last October 
of Father Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., in Rome, Italy. Regarded by 
many as one of the most promising of modern young theologians, 
he was particularly interested in the relation of theology and piety 
(the title of his latest article, in our December 27th issue), and in 
the sacramental life in relation to the mystical (the subject of a 
brilliant study which we hope to publish soon. His book Doctrine 
of Spiritual Perfection also treats of the subject). At the time of 
his death he was engaged in writing a manual of dogmatic theol- 
ogy. Several of the tracts have already been printed, notably that 
on the Church (Herder Co.), for which posterity will long be 
grateful to him. We can only hope that he had sufficiently pro- 
gressed with his notes on the sacraments to allow of their publica- 
tion. R. I. P. 

+ 


Mr. Attwater’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy recalls Evelyn 
Waugh’s account of his experiences as a reporter at the coronation 
of Haile Selassie at Addis Ababa in 1930. The book, Remote 
People, is an immensely entertaining though sympathetic account 
of the debased Christian civilization of the Ethiopian people. His 
description of the coronation Mass may stir memories in those of 
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tone our readers who tried to follow an Oriental Liturgy for the first 
~ time without expert guidance (p. 57f.): 

The ceremony was immensely long, even according to the original 

id is schedule, and the clergy succeeded in prolonging it by at least an hour 

the and a half beyond the allotted time. The six succeeding days of cele- 

pro- bration were to be predominantly military, but the coronation day 
her- itself was in the hands of the Church, and they were going to make 
ress: the most of it. Psalms, canticles, and prayers succeeded each other, long 

v in passages of Scripture were read, all in the extinct ecclesiastical tongue, 

will Ghiz. Candles were lit one by one; the coronation oaths were proposed 

bit and sworn; the diplomats shifted uncomfortably in their gilt chairs, 
ist noisy squabbles broke out round the entrance between the imperial 
aely guard and the retainers of the local chiefs. Professor W., who was an 
the expert of high transatlantic reputation on Coptic ritual, occasionally 
and remarked: “They are beginning the Mass now,” “That was the offer- 
adi- tory.” “No, I was wrong; it was the consecration,” “No, I was wrong; 
and I think it is the secret Gospel,” “‘No, I think it must be the Epistle,” 
uch “How very curious; I don’t believe it was a Mass at all,” “Now they 
arts are beginning the Mass . . .” and so on. Presently the bishops began to 

I at fumble among the bandboxes, and investiture began. At long inter- 
vals the emperor was presented with robe, orb, spurs, spear, and finally 
with the crown. A salute of guns was fired, and the crowd outside, 
scattered all over the surrounding waste spaces, began to cheer; the 

ber imperial horses reared up, plunged on top of each other, kicked the 

by gilding off the front of the coach, and broke their traces. The coach- 
ns, man sprang from the box and whipped them from a safe distance. 
ety Inside the pavilion there was a general sense of relief; it had ali been 
in very fine and impressive, now for a cigarette, a drink, and a change 
fa into less formal costume. Not a bit of it. The next thing was to 
ine crown the empress and the heir apparent; another salvo of guns 
of followed, during which an Abyssinian greom had two ribs broken 

ol- in an attempt to unharness a pair of the imperial horses. Again we 

nat felt for our hats and gloves. But the Coptic choir still sang; the 

be bishops then proceeded to take back the regalia with proper prayers, 

ol lections and canticles. 

” “I have noticed some very curious variations in the Canon of the 
Mass,” remarked the professor, “particularly with regard to the kiss of 
peace.” 

~ Then the Mass began... . 

ote * 

ie _ The February Franciscan Herald and Forum announces the pub- 

of lication of the Franciscan supplement to the Roman Missal in 
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English by the St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. A good 
article of “‘reflections’’ on the principal Mass-texts, by Fr. Cuthbert 
Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap., introduces it to Franciscan tertiaries. The 
Forum in its recent issues has been stressing the need of recognizing 
that the first field of tertiary activity is within one’s own parish. 
To assist one’s pastor in the development of the full Christ-life 
in the parish family is basic to the apostolate. The present number 
contains a stinging editorial rebuke to the spiritual iconoclasts who 
contemn all parochial divine service that is not “‘strictly liturgical.”’ 
We heartily echo the sentiment though personally we might have 
worded some of the arguments differently. 


¢ 


A teaching Sisters from Indianapolis writes: 

Our students have enjoyed my copy of The Week with Christ (cf. 
O. F., Vol. XVI, p. 45.—Eb.) so much that several of them have 
asked if you are going to continue it for the whole year (Yes.—Ep.), 
or if there is a possibility of obtaining a complete set of the ones 
just issued. (A few sets available.—Ep.). 

We have tried to help the students in various ways to understand 
the Mass better. The religion teachers are spending the religion period 
on Friday to go over the Sunday Missal. I think you will appreciate 
the following incident. One of the students who had prepared the 
the Mass carefully, called at the rectory of her parish church to pur- 
chase a pamphlet on the Mass. The priest jokingly asked her if she 
would like to give him some thoughts for his Sunday sermon. I do 
not know who was more surprised, the priest in hearing material 
appropriate for the sermon, or the girl on hearing her suggestions 
actually used and developed in the sermon the next day. 


We pray for every success to your many efforts to bring the true 
liturgical spirit to us... . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE BREVIARY AND THE LAITY 


To the Editor:—Early last fall I purchased A Short Breviary and from 
the day it came I have not missed a day praying the Office. I daily pray 
all the Hours. Now, no matter how little else I accomplish, at least 
“This day I have sung His glory, and He has increased the strength of 
my soul.” I long have been a daily communicant, and was agreeably 
surprised how the Office and Mass tie in with each other. 

Count me also as one of OraTE FRATRES’ most avid readers. Here in 
our parish we put out every week a small four-page parish bulletin. Our 
pastor is very much interested in the liturgical movement, and depends 
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upon the bulletin to put across many ideas. As I assist in its editing and 
publication, it is necessary that I be as well-posted as possible. I find 
OraTE FRaATRES invaluable. 

Much progress has been made in our parish in recent years. We now 
conclude Sunday evening devotions with Compline. We have the Missa 
Recitata almost every morning, and a sung Mass on every first and second 
class feast day. In our parish grade school the children pray shortened 
forms of Prime, Terce, Sext and None. Interest in the Divine Office is 
on the increase among the grown-ups. Unexpected difficulties arise, often 
enough, but one can always find new encouragement by picking up an 


ORATE FRATRES. .. . 
READER 


To the Editor:—Permit me a word of congratulation on the very excel- 
lent work shown in the Short Breviary. I think that such things will do 
more to weld our people into that much needed union with Mother 
Church than anything else. They will get a clearer grasp of her liturgy 
and thereby a deeper love for her will come about as a matter of course. 
(Rev.) E. L. Mayo, S.S.E. 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Randolph, Vermont 


“GIVE US OUR HERITAGE” 


To the Editor:—I’m only a young curate, and don’t know very much 
yet. But it seems to me Mrs. Sinclaire’s article in your last issue calls for 
a few further reflections. So here goes for my first letter to an editor. 

My own limited experience in a big city parish has shown me that the 
abuse of “abbreviated and rushed Masses” is to a large extent not a matter 
of good or less good intentions on the part of the clergy at all. They are 
too often victims of circumstance. The problem is one of elementary 
mathematics: so many thousand people, divided by the capacity of the 
church, results in a definite amount of time allotable to each Mass. Allow- 
ing for entrance and exit, this usually means rushed Masses. And I think 
nobody regrets the necessity of such more than many a celebrant himself. 

Last year I heard about a bishop who was supposed to have said: “The 
chief reason for leakage in our day is Mass every bour on the hour.” I 
wonder whether you or some O. F. reader could verify the quotation. It 
strikes me as most apt, and only too true. The huge size of many city 
parishes makes the mass-production or assembly belt type of spiritual 
ministration more or less unavoidable. According to theology, both dog- 
matic and pastoral, the parish is a spiritual family, demanding personal 
relationship between pastor and flock. But how can that be realized in 
practice when there are several thousand parishioners, with moreover such 
a shift in population that perhaps one-fifth of your flock is new every 
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year? For the present, given our grandiose, cathedral-like parish churches, 
and the rest of our building plant to match, one can only struggle with 
an almost insoluble difficulty. (A partial solution, adopted by my own 
pastor, is to divide the parish territory into sections and assign them to 
individual assistants. That assures a certain minimum amount of personal 
contact between priest and people.) But the real solution must lie in the 
future: that new parishes are smaller, and that all other problems (of 
schools, etc.) give priority to the ideal of a “living parish,” with per- 
sonal relation between pastor and flock. With all this talk about modern 
city life being unhealthy and “unnatural,” it has often been overlooked 
that it is so from a spiritual standpoint first of all. What is it your own 
Archbishop Murray recently said about there being as many lapsed, 
baptized Cathclics as practising ones? Is it any wonder, with our present 
set-up, since our Catholic people are overwhelmingly urban? 

Since I happen to know that neither my Most Rev. Ordinary nor my 
pastor are in exactly enthusiastic sympathy with my views as expressed 
above, I beg leave to sign myself 

CURATE 

Penn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE OUR FATHER. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Ago- 
tai. B. Herder Book Co.; St. Louis, Mo. 1943. Pp. 320. Cloth, $2.75. 
This is the ninth volume of sermons by the late Bishop Toth to be 

published by Herder Co. within a few years’ time. The popularity his 

writings enjoy is deserved. Of the nine volumes, the present is easily 
one of the best. As always, apt and numerous illustrations are the author’s 
strong point. But a more than usual warmth of fervor pervades this 
treatise on prayer. One senses the enthusiasm of a man close to God 
seeking to attract others to a similar union. The Our Father serves as 

a general framework for his teaching. Throughout he urges the spirit of 

generosity, selflessness and charity which must characterize our prayer- 

life. This is the particular merit of the book. The Our Father is good 
source material for sermons, and will also prove singularly satisfying for 
private spiritual reading. 

G. L. D 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. For the Sundays, Holydays, Various In- 
tentions and Special Occasions in the Catholic Church of the Greek Rite. 
Compiled by Rev. Julius Grigassy, 431 George Street, Braddock, Pa. 1942. 
Pp. xiv-450. Heavy paper covers, $1.50. 

Anyone who has ever assisted at an Oriental rite holy Sacrifice, and 
knew what was going on, must have been struck by the prominence given 
to the Liturgy of the Word. The procession with the Gospel book, the 
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veneration paid it, and the solemnity with which Epistle and Gospel are 
chanted show how real to our Eastern brethren is Christ’s presence in 
His scriptural word. Father Grigassy’s compilation constitutes, there- 
fore, an important service to the members of the Catholic Church of the 
Greek Rite in America. Especially to the youth, who in growing numbers 
are able to speak only English, and to whom their Liturgy is progressively 
becoming a foreign thing. The prospect of a limited sale made it neces- 
sary, no doubt, to demand a comparatively high price for the book. O. F. 
readers interested in other publications for Greek Rite Catholics should 
write to Prosvita-Enlightenment, 611 Sinclair Street, McKeesport, Pa., 


for a catalogue. 
G. L. D 


OLD PRINCIPLES AND THE NEW ORDER. By Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xvi-246. Cloth, $2.75. 
For faithful readers of the wisdom of Father McNabb it is sufficient 
to note that his latest book is a continuation of the same theme found 
in The Church and the Land. There are new Gospel commentaries znd 
new examples, but the principles are the same. Indeed, Father McNabb 
would not have it otherwise, for his whole point is that only the old 
principles can bring a truly new order. 

Father McNabb lists none of the great machines and comfort goods 
amongst the values worth having in the new order, and he is violently 
opposed to the urbanization and industrialism which make them possible. 
His vision is family-centered, for that is necessary if it is to be God-cen- 
tered. But normal family life is impossible in large cities, as many of his 
essays are designed to prove. The family can flourish only on the land. 
Thus, to establish the new order three things are necessary: Catholics 
must form land colonies; groups of religious contemplatives must settle 
in rural areas and set the example of the dignity of work; and rural people 
must cooperate to make the town their servant, not their master, as is 
now the case. 

The revolution is so simple—very much over-simple, one thinks at first 
reading. Does the Old Master really believe that anyone can take him 
seriously? Modern industrial, scientific life is here to stay; we must 
merely adapt ourselves to it. And even if we grant that the pattern he 
idealizes would be better for family and religious life, there is the practi- 
cal objection that no one wants it. It is in answering this problem that 
the deep spirituality and greatness of Father McNabb is revealed. 

He would force no one to flee from the city to the land. Men must 
do it voluntarily, realizing that it means sacrifice of some things. The 
compensation is not comfort but family and religious vitality. The 
exodus from the city will succeed only if it is a religious movement, 
made by people who want a new order where they can serve and love 
God better, made by people who want to escape from the Hurry Men- 
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tality of modern life to a non-competitive living where they can think 
and work and play and pray in relative privacy and without distrac- 
tions. 


What if the Old Master is right? What if it is true that to retain 
true charity and zeal and to preserve Christian family life we must 
renounce modern giantism and its multitude of comfort goods? Can the 
Christ-life be lived and can the virtues be practiced in a bourgeois 
world without heroic virtue? Might it be possible that cities are an 
Occasion of Sin, which Father McNabb defines as circumstances de- 
manding heroic virtue from the average man? Why did a London 
workingman tell Father McNabb that “The worker who has a large 
family ought to be shot”? We know what we gain—but what do we 
lose from machines which “free” us from land and craft labor, whereby 
we cooperated with nature in creation, and which make us machine 
tenders and clerks? In other words, do not all of us retreat behind the 
abstract statement that man is a rational animal, elevated to the super- 
natural level, and that all other considerations are accidental; that it 
does not really make any difference where we live or what we do—‘the 
intention counts, not the environment”? Father McNabb draws from 
psychology, from the lives of Christ and Moses, from the papal en- 
cyclicals, from his long experience in London slums, and from the 
science of economics to assert that in the practical order it is absolutely 
necessary to be concerned with environment. “It is for that reason,” 
he concludes, “that the only remedy is a return to what is called 


“Nazareth’—the little thing, the little unit, where you will find the 
fundamental things of human life—I dread the big things. The ‘big 
things’—I think myself that economically, socially, if you get the ‘big 
things’ you will perish, and perish and perish . . .” This book cannot 
be recommended for those who want to remain undisturbed in their 
bourgeois complacency. 


E. H. 








